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The. Myth of Ualue Free Counseling 

John f. Hegley, ED- D, Community Coordinatqr Montgomery County,,,. ^ 
Maryland, Public Schools. Counselfat Educatoi^^^^P^^^ 

It iias often'. been cautioned that coyw^ling should be kept 
free from yalues. As to the counsp^"' s -attitude towards the 
"failures" of the client, thi^^^Jtion is correct. Furthermore, 
the counselor is caution^, not ,to impose or even transfer his gun 
values upon the cliept^^^' b,ut that c/oes noV mean that^^he problem 
of value can be g-voided. In fact, values of the counselor are, 
inherent in a^tjnat the helper does loith the client, ranging 
from seleqtfdn/of the counseling modaMty to the decision to 
termin^fefacilitative intervention. Ualue free counseling is 
a myth. Recognition of this fact is the first step in arriving 
at a clear canception of lohat, counseling can, or should, become, 
this recognition also suggests poss^ibilities for delineating 
values that the client might discover "and realize and lohich 3 2nd 
themselves to self-actualized perscnhood as anvoutcome 'of counsel- 
ing. These values suggest what an individual can become, loit i 
counseling serving as a significant means to facilia'te this 
process of becoming. 

Counseling, US^ues, and Choice 

Sometimes, as counselors .try to encourage clients to be more 
precise and critical in their verbal expression, they will 
admonish, "IMow be- careful ... are you stating a" fact or expressing 
a preference?...' 'Ue must differentiate betUeen factual statements 
and value assertions." Insofar as this . contributes to thie honesty 
recognition that- certain "realities" and perfiaps unpleasant "facts" 
are present which must be included in an objective appraisal of the 
situati-on, it is .certainly uiorthiohile. But unfortunately ,. this 
distinction sometimes creates a discontiunity between so-called 
"cold, hard facfs" and the warm preferences, desires, and ^i/alues 



bje live by and with. This emphasis forces distinction and categor- 
ization,- leading' to either-or, dichotomized thinking. It leads 
the -client to -separate mind-cDgnitive-f act •sets from emotion- 
affective-value sets, creating a schizoid interpretation and 
appraisal of the forces that one has to contend with in his life 
space.' This process, by emphasizing fact over feeling, limits the 
client^s personality of a major aspect of the psychological^ make-up 
Tielpful in making choices. In the ..final analysis, a person \makes 
a choice because he value's something more than something else. 
Thus it is not only nonsensical, but disruptive to well being to . 
mask value assertions. The^cDunselor and client alike must be- 
aware of the impottance and place of their value orieiitations. 

All of us engage in valuing. Ue prize and despise, esteem 
and disdain; we are far f.rom indifferent about our experiences. 
The fact of valuing is about as basic 'and pervasive a fact as 
one is likely tea, come'upon in the collective culture of Western 
civilizatiQr>. There is "hot even a strong tradition that encourages 
us to adopt .In impartial," disinterested, bystander '.approach to life 
Experit-nce is not only cognitively full-bodied,- but also value, 
laden. bJe assert bur values, depending on ^heir importance to us 
at a particular point in time., l^e assert values whenever uie 
choose,, pxiz^e';' cherish, publicly affirm, ac-fc aad act on repeatedly 
(Paths ('Harmin", Simon, 1966). -Ualues involve houi one feels about 
others; houi, one feels about self, what identifications one holds 
highly, ones moral percepts, ethnic ^nd jceligious beliefs, 
emotional needs, and motivations, f^ence, values are at the core 
of making decisions affecting ouej's life, and to the extent that 
one is able to. make choices ig the extent tp which one is free - 
to be all that he is capble pf /6eing. 

The counselor's task ^s ^to create a trusting atmosphere 
^wbere the .client can explore and ascertain his value structiire 
ant^ that structure's relat^nstiip to his environment. The 
counselor also recognizes/his own vallie system. This s,ystem is 
transferred t6 the client/ in the process of counseling by such ' 
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Choices the counselor makes as the counselor's philosophical view 
of mankind, the counseling modality- selected with its accompanying 
premises, the counselor's ^ieu of what the client is and can 
become, his expectations, his view of a fully functioning, ^self- 
actualized human being, and his belief systetiv (political, religious 
etc.). The counselor, directly or indirectly^, overtly or covertly, 
imposes value considerations on the client - whenever and wherever 
he enters into an intimate, trusting i^nteractive relationship with 
the client. And, "^^F^cpOrse, personal-social counseling is 
dependent as to autcame upon the relationship. 

The problem with. values originates in 'the assunption that ^ 
values are not inherent in objects, events, actions, persons, etc., 
but are judgements determined by outside factors - by religious, me 
physical, scientific, or social convictions. The arbitrariness, ^ 
uncertainity, ^mbiquity of these convictions is mirrored ia 
value judgements, and all criticism and skepticism as to them is 
an expression of dissatisfaction with their relativity. It does , 
not suffice that the differences in contents to uh^ich values ara ; 
ascribed are considered as due to the differences in individuals,* 
or in ciltural, environmental, or histroical influences. Our 
inner experience, the focus af the counselor's attention and - 
concern, when use thi^k of values , io in principle a feeling, of 
something definite, absolute and essential for one's life, for 
existence. This concern with values is the main thrust of the . 
work of the counselor. One cannot deal with self without dealing 
with values. . • , ' 

The Client's Value Laden Concerns 

All human beings have to suffer and endure suffering. This 
is due feo our difficulty in relation to nature, part3ucular|y in 
relation to other living things, and especially in relation to 
Qther human beings.' How this suffering is presented to the helper 
may.. be as numerous in differentiation as there are personalities • 
in the world. However, certain broad spectrum, phiXpsophically 



baaed 'life concern patterns may be discerned 

''1. What am I doing here?^^ (Place and purpose, 
existence). . • 

2. Am I good? (Worth, ethics, morals, self-este^). 

3, Hqu can I know for sure? Hou can I go about knowing? 
Can I change my life? (Freedom to decide and acU the 

capacity of the uill; social restraint and its rel^ion\to 

human rights), > ' . 

, 5. Hou can I tell what is tru?/reair^aiJ^an I be. su. 

Uhose reality, uhen? 

If ue take Aristotle's dictum that the . . J'unex^miTied life 
is not uorth living", ue may suppose that most persons do some / 
philosophizing some time in their lives. Counseling is the 
natural setting in*uhich these concerns are addressed.- ThB 
ipiplications^ nearly all these questions are axiblogic or 
value concerns. ^ * • 

Generally, client counseling concerns are not' raised or 
presented to the counselor so diiectly. But consider some of the 
follouinq value questions (Postman and LJeirvu^artner , 1959) 
typically presented to or by.cDunseiors, rememb^ing that values 
are \'nd:^cated by goals or purposes, -s^irations, attitudes, 
interests, belief s '^nd convictions, activities', worries, problems 
or obstacles (Roths, 1956), ' ^ 

1., Hou do you uant to be s^imilar^to or different from ardults 
you kriou uhen you become your ego ideal? * 

2. What, ir anything, seems to be uorth dying for? 

3. What seems uorth liWng for? ' ' ^ 
Hou can "good" be distinguished from "evil"?- 

5. At the present moment, uhat uould you most like to be or 
-te doing? Five years from nou? Ten years from nou? Uhy? Ulhat 
might you have to do to realize these hopes'? What might you 
have to give up in order to do some or all of these^things? 

What are some of mankind's most important ideas? Uher.e ,did 
they come from? Uhy? Hou? Nou uhat? 




7. What do you- uQi;ry about most? ^^tiich of them might you deal 
with first? hous do you decide? ^ ' 

B. What are the conditions necessary for life to survive? 
Plants? Animals? Humans? . : \ ' 

9, Hou many symbol systems does man have? Hou come? So 
what? What worth? lilh.ich good? - Uhich^ bad? 

10. What other "languages" does mankind have besides those .^^ 
consisting of words? 'What use? What §ood? Hou? Where? liihen? 
For uhfam? . ' ^ ' ' ' ' . • 

Are these types of concerns not the uork of the counselor? Are 
they not indicative of value orientation^ of both coQnselor and 
counselee? ' * 

Individuals can live ^»successf ully " when they are helped by 
others ar>d others are ^helped by them in dealing with value laden 
concerns; Oftentimes, th^ help comes merely by posing and' 
exploring value alternatives. This involves self-disclos^e of. 
affect for both partners in the sharing proces^. Ultimately, 
counseling serves by helping clients recognize their unity and 
interde:JCTldenoe with others. 

Th^ Counselor's Values . > : 

One means -of determining values associated with such a 
generic term as counseling is to identify those characteristics 
that counselors as ^a Collective body ideally should- hold. 
.Character depiction might include the following interpersonal skills 
(Hippie ,-.1972). 

1. ability to active listen to others in an understanding way 

Z. .auareness of feelings of others , ^ 

3^ appreciation for differences in others . - 

if. trusting 

5. warm and affectionate 

6. opening and revealing with others 

7. high personal level of <&Blf-esteem 

*B. self-understanding and highly introspective 



9I willingness to discuss feelings and emotion^his ^nd yours) 
10. uelcomes feedback: give and take 

H. tolerance for reaction to conflict and antagonism from others 

12. tolerance of opposing opinions from others 

13. hiqh tolerance to expression of uarmth and affection from 

' % 

others % . 

1^*. tendency to build Ipn previous ideas ofothers 
15, tendency to seek close personal relationships -with others ^ 
Additional characteristics commonly associated with the ideal 
^ counselor might include:^ ' • 

- ethical, intelligent, reliable^ sensitivity to ne^ds of others, 
^* accepting, sensjB of hump* in dealing with the human predicam.ent 

tactful, knoii>ledgeable, curious, insightful-perceptive, resource-'* 
ful, advocate of hutnan rights, industrious, reliable, humble, 
integrity, and creative. 

* This paragon of ideal counselor characteristics is by no 
me,ans complete. The descriptoi^s mjerely suggest some of those 
personal and interpersonal skills deemed helpful and useful to 
successful counseling. Their importance/liere is in the value 
orientations that they suggest. This represents one means of 
delineating counselors* values by Identifying the^ego^ ^deal c 
the profession. 

Getting in touch with the values ue. would like to attribute 
to counselors is a worthy and useful undertaking. For one, by 
sharing these characteristics with the client, the counselor is 
demonstcating his attempt to show where he is coming from. 
Secondly, after counseling sessions 'have reached the terminal 
stage, it might' serve as an instrument to gather feedback to 
the counselor. Furthermore, since the relationship is so important 
in counseling, it serves e« an accountability function. Finally, . 
descriptors of this sort ^ight serve as a means of suggesting to 
the-counselee what the counselor's overt and covert hopes for 
him might be - for tdhat.we hope for ourselves,, we transfer to those 
whom we seek to help. * . * 



Counseling For What" 

^ (\lDuhere is the evolution of the values of counseling more 
clearly seen than in the conpeptualizations of individual growth, . 
and human potential. Our hierarchies of values reflect the ^ 
concepts of limitless development and increasing dnteoration.^ The 
actualizing of human potentialities is envisioned as progressing 
through a dynarflic process of^^^tages of development to higher 
levels, always more DompTete. Each facet of the human being, may 
be developed in tu3:n, or several may unfold and grow simulataneously ; 
and^ea^h interacts uith'ihe others in a constantly, expanding whole. 

Unfortunately, foi* the past fifty years or more^ ue in the - 
helping professions have been preoccupied uith a conception of ^ 

0 

human adjustment or mental health stated as a function of the • 
norm. Previously,* our* standards of what constitutes adjustment 
have been statistically defined in terms of the bell-shapeij 
curve. Hence, the uell-adjusted were those/uho clustered about 
the mean. Those who departed from the average were deviates^ from 
the mean -abnormal. Helathy adjustment thus became' syhonymouH 
with average.. Such a view of hum.in health seqms to require, on 
the one hand, the discouragement -of difference, individuality, 
and creativity, and on ihe other » and, encourage the "institutional 
man", conformity and the most banal forms of tfogetherness.. On 
such a basis, ue. should have to classify . some of ^e greatest 
figures in history as maladjusted, e. g. the humanitarian figures^^ 
of Socrate^', Christ, Ghandi, King^ and Einstein. 

The fullest possible flowering of human potentiality is the 
business of counseling - not adjustme'nt to the norm^ of society. 
It is apparent that uhat ue need is a conceptualization of the 
supremely healthy personality - not in terms of averages, but in . 
terms of ultimates. To establish goals we need to see beyond' 
what man is and know what man car) become. 

Those of ,us in the helpi.ng professions cuant th6 individual ^ 
to lead the good life and become a good. person in ail respects, 
What is counseling 's cosmic vieiij of the character of. such a person?^ 



The highly evolveti, self-actualized* person is human* in the 
fullest and most complete sense. This person has: 

a respect' for life; a vision of uhat life is and can be; a 
developed value systeni which prizes openness contributing to 
acceptance and appreciation of neu and different personalities^ 
and experiences; a krtouledge of self and a knowledge that - ^ 
pei'sonal choices can be made - which is a measure of freedom; 
evolved beyond coping or even creative autonomy to a personalized 
^ search for "meaning" — a time when the individual makes decisions 
of conscience and chooses ethical principles-uhich appeal to logical 
comprehensiveness, universality and consistancy while remaining 
altruistically responsible to others; attained a transcental state 
where everything apnears as it really is - infinite; the capacity 
to'experience interpersonal relationships intensely; regard for 
the species as basically and potentially good; disentangled 
judgements of^ or language about, human life fl^om status and 
material values, from its uses to self and others; means of moral 
judgement that is universal and impersonal; demonstrates brotherly 
love; piopensity for continuing to lead a life of creative 
expansirn, rather than narrowing visions and interest^; maturity 
to the extent that he has resoved basic life conflicts*-^ ^ 

The integrated personality, the highest, level of evolv^rient 
and hallbark of maturity, has been described (Erikson, 1950): 

It is the acceptance of one's one and"* only life cycle as some- 
thing that had to be and that, by necessity, permitted of no 
substitutions: it thus means a new, a different love of one's 
parents.... Although aware of the relativity of all the various 
life styles which have given meaning to human , striding , the 
possessor of integrity is ready to c6fend the dignity of his 
own life style against all physical and edonomic threats. For 
he knows that an individual life is the accidental coincidence 
r^f but* one life cycle with but one segment of history; and that 



Erikson's developmental crises: Trust vs mistrust, autonomy vs. 
shame; initiative vs. guUt, industry vs. infericrrity ; identity vs. 
rble diffusion; intimacy vs. isolation; generativity vs. stagnation; 
integrity vs. despair. 

10 



for hlTTi all 'human integrity stands or" falls uith the one style 
of integrity of which he partakes. The style of integrity 
developed by his culture or civilization thus becomes the 
'^patrimony of his soul", the seal of his moral paternity of 
himself. Before this final solution^ death loses its sting*; 

If this vision of the highly evolved person is what ue are 

counseling for, value free counseling is a myth. 

Implications for Human Rights 

The counselor is an advocate for what one cen become. 
Ultimately,' what one ideally could become, all^should become. 
If all uere indeed self-actualized individuals ue uoiild have 
a nation-uorld of tolerant-accepting-af f iliative personalities 
and the need for such docujmipnts as the United Nations Declaration 
of Human Rights would become academic (other than to guide and 
reaffirm). In this sefTse, counseling is indeed a political, 
value -laden process to create 'tolerant personalities and safe- 
guard huTian rights. What might be the nature of thdse person-, 
alities \,Allport, 195^*) as they come to be: 

Tolt.rant personalities feel welcome, accepted, and lovec 
as they behave and experience uith others. As children ttjey 
learned that punishment was neither' harsh nor capricious and 
in early development they did not have to guard every moment 
against impulses that might bring parental tarath. Threat orienta^-^ 
tion ua^ Tacking \and the keynote t6 their life was security uith 
others rather than fear. As^the sense of self-hood developed, 
the child ^learned to synthesize his own pleasure seeking tendqncies 
(id responses) with the demands of the outer situation, and uith 
his own developing conscience. The ego learned to find sufficient, 
gratification uithout^j^^esorting to repression, and without the 
guilt tfial leads him, through projection, to lay blame on others. 

Tolerant personalities exhibit mental flexibility and reject 
either-or, dichotomized, tuo-value logic; he does not bifurcate 
his environment into wholly proper and improper categories. 
Rather, experience is interpreted in shades of gray. Furthermore^, 



distinctions are not made betueen roles of seK.es, groups, cultures, 

Btc. ' ^ • * ' . ; * 

• Tolerant ^personalities do not need precise,' orderly, clear-' 
cut environments before they can proceed with a task. They can. 
tolerate ambiquity in social-persofial relationships an'S settings. 

Bothg specific teaching (learning ^ from social environment) . 
'and temperment combine to produce the desired af f liativ^^uxldok 

found in tolerant personalities. The greate'r* number of force? 
^ pressing in one positive direction-, the more tol^erant the per- 
sonality uJill be. These forces include temperament ^ . family 
atmosphere, specific parental and significant other teaching, ^ ^ 
diversified exoeriences, abd school anil community inVluences. 
. Uhen these forces creare a' fetJling tof security in the individual ^ 
. ego, there is less of a tendency to externalize conf licts^ith 
thers. Hence, projection and extropunitive transactions are 
unnecessai^y . * * . > ^ - , 

Whether ttie tolerant ^perscn is militant^ or pacifistic, he* • 
,.is likely, to be liberal in political views i.e. - wants progreasive 
social chance and is critical of tV3 stattjs quo. His toll in^life 
is Rielior^sm - to, make things be^tter. 

Tolerant personalities af^. er f-athic - have social sensitivity,* 
appreciate the affect that others are experiencing. ^ Being empathic, 
they can trust their skill in dealing with others. ' ' ' ^ 

Hnouledge of ones self tends to be associatect uith .tolerance 
for others. The ego-ideal of tolerant people often calls for 
traits that the^themselves lack; whereas prejudiced people painty ^ 
as their ideal pretty 'much the sort of person they are- now. 
Tolerant people, being basically more secure, can afford to^see' 
a discrepancy betueen ego-ideal and self-image. Tolerant people 
a^ inward, introspective, while pre judic£?d people , by bontrast 
Bte outward in their interests, given ta extfernalizing their 
conflicts and finding their environment more absorbing than^tfciem- 

selves. * • 

IjJe find, also, that .tolerant people, being self-insightful 
Kave .developed a sense of humor. Aes^thetic and social values ^ ' 



are, highly developedtt,. *thfey tBr>iJ.tD.be inclusive^, more than exclusive 
with /Others,* They ,gre: 6Blf-lDvi*ng|? ijhich is compatible with love of 
others. One's self rCohcBpt can-tB judgecj by his self-esteem, which 
is indicated by his abil^t^^^to trust, others, A person cannot love 
others if cannot love himself. Security makes for realistic 
handling of conflict in, social transactions with others. Secure 
pfeople exhibit a trusting and affiliative philosophy of life, 
- Jh8.'philt)SJDphy stresses brotherhood, universalism, and ^ 
aoeeptance 'of myriad belief possibilities coexisting simultaneously, 
A-Hindu principle. r,qa£ts"!"TrUtK is ^one^r; iT)gn;^call it many .things". 
Irreconcilable di-f ferl^ncBs" beiui^en^adntrary^ sets \of ^absolutes 
(e,.g^ religious doctrines), can he feasibly accomodated and inter- 
grated, when viewed from a perspective of commanality -of mutually 
shared life concerns^ expressed from different frames of reference. 
Such a person respects and appreciated the universal rights of 
others,^ ^ ^ , , 

Uhatavex counseling means and (nodalities are .^ployed to 
facilitate^her^jevelopment of . the'^tolerant personality, the 
process must.be Liberating one that ieleases the mind and emotions 
from ignorance", prej^udice, partisanship ^or sufierstition , one tl" at 
emancipates the will, stimulates the\ imagination, hroadens the 
sympathies, generates empathy and makes the client a citizen of 
the ujorld, ' , ' . 
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